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JEWISH GEAMMAEIANS OF THE MIDDLE AQES. 

By Pkof. Mobbib Jastkow, Jb., Ph. D., 

TTnlversity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 



IV. 

Menahem ben Saetjk. 

When, in the early part of the fourth century, a Babylonian scholar — in the 
person of E. Zeira — was for the first time chosen to preside over one of the Tal- 
mudical schools of Palestine, that at Zepphoris, it was an indication that the cen- 
ter of rabbinical learning had begun to shift its position. No longer dependent 
upon the mother-country for their leaders, the academies of Pumbaditha and Sura 
from being the proteges became the rivals of Jabne and Tiberias, and when the 
sceptre passed entirely out of the hands of Judaea, it was held for successive cent- 
uries by Babylon. A change, even more momentous in its character, was foreshad- 
owed by the election, referred to in the last article, of Saadia ben Joseph of Fayum 
(in upper Egypt) in the early half of the ninth century, to the charge of the acad- 
emy at Sura. The light which, for want of fuel, languished in the East and 
finally died out, shot up into a mighty flame in the West. 

Menaljem ben Saruk was born in Tortosa about the year 910. At the instance 
of his patron, Hasdai Ibn Shaprut, the powerful minister of Caliph Abdu-1-raJ)- 
man III., he removed to Cordova, where he must have established a school in 
which he expounded his theories of Hebrew grammar. In Cordova he seems to 
have spent the greater part of his life, and it was there that he wrote his chef- 
cfomvre, the "Mal)beret"i or Hebrew Dictionary. In contradistinction to ^Saa- 
dia, whose literary efforts embraced so many fields, Menahem, so far as we know, 
concentrated his energies on classical Hebrew. Although versed in Talmudic 
lore, as evidenced by the frequent allusions to the " language of the Mishna " in 
his dictionary, he probably laid no claims to being an authority in this field. His 
method of reasoning and his manner of writing bear none of those marks which 
distinguish writers like the famous Rashi, who are strongly under the influence of 
what we may call the Talmudic spirit, and it is perhaps not going too far to say 
that, had he been, in those days, a great Talmudist, he would not have been a great 
grammarian. It is more than likely that he was the author of other works be- 
sides his dictionary. We know of some Hebrew poems that he wrote ; but with 
the exception of a Hebrew letter which is of importance for the light it throws 



1 FUlpowBld, " Mahberet Menahem " (London, 1854). 
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upon a sad incident in his life, the Mahberet is the only production of his pen 
that has been preserved. Without doubt, however, it was his most important 
production ; for in it he has deposited the rich stores of his knowledge, and takes 
occasion to amplify and illustrate his favorite theories of Hebrew grammar. 
Apart from the intrinsic merits of the work, there are two features connected with 
it which enhance the interest of the book for us. In the first place, it represents 
the earliest attempt at a complete vocabulary of biblical Hebrew under a system- 
atic arrangement. Partial lexicographical collections had been made previous to 
Menahem, as for example, by Jehuda Ibn Koreish, who discussed the words that 
Hebrew possesses in common with Syriac and Arabic, and also such as occur in 
the Talmudical literature, and by Saadia, who made a list of the airaf Ityojicva of 
the Old Testament ; but no one had as yet attempted a dictionary — in the full and 
real sense. Secondly, it is worthy of note that while the predecessors of Mena- 
J)em wrote, as a general thing, in Arabic, the Mahberet is in Hebrew. This fact 
is in itself an indication of the revival in the study of Hebrew which had taken 
place, and becomes all the more significant in view of the other writers of this 
period who followed Menahem's example. Menahem's style has been called 
" hard." There is no doubt that it has this defect at times, but the difficulty he 
encountered in adapting a language that does not lend itself readily to technical 
and didactical writing to his purposes, fully accounts for this and other deficien- 
cies that may be detected, and if we bear in mind that he is a pioneer opening up 
a quite untrodden path, the ingenuity with which he coins new words for the 
numerous technical terms required in a grammatical treatise, must call forth 
our unqualified admiration. So, to choose a few out of a large number of 
examples that might be given, from the word TlD* which he employs for 
"root-letter" he forms a verb "to be regarded as a root-letter," or "to 
enter into a word as a root-letter." In the same way n"ltJ''^ is used to 
express that a letter is to be looked upon as an attachment to the root. Again, to 
distinguish between Dages-lene and Dages-forte, he says that the former is 
I'itJ''? nlVflV'? > involves simply a distinction in pronunciation, while the other 
("l^"! "Itt^S'?) affects the interpretation of the word. Of terms already in existence 

T T •■ - : 

*s tJ'Jll » n5"l 1 JOty^so is his way of spelling — he invariably forms denomina- 
tive verbs and verbal derivatives. He speaks of the many ^1*7^^0 "*^* of ^^ letter 
Beth. Such formations as tJ^'v'tJ'Qn " composed of three letters," and tl'^KrirT 
for " to add an Aleph," are very frequent. It is also true that Menaljem's style is 
sometimes involved ; he occasionally has a very roundabout way of saying things ; 
but for all that, his Hebrew is, as a general thing, fluent and at times elegant. 
His introduction is a beautiful specimen of what may well be called pure Hebrew, 
built as it is on the best models in the Old Testament. 

Before proceeding to the dictionary proper, Menal^em elucidates the princi- 
ples which have guided him in his work. He begins with a division, which is, 
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however, not original with him, of the letters of the alphabet into litterae radieales 
and serviles. He combines the former into a mnemonic phrase p^^f ^f J ISD HJO 
which might be rendered " sealed is the book of the righteous sprout," meaning, of 
course, the Old Testament ; and the latter he forms into H j*2 IJIDN'^/DLJ' " whose 
work is understanding, "i He then gives illustrations of the way in which the serviles 
combine with the radieales, and here at once the peculiarity as well as the great de- 
fect of his grammatical system, becomes apparent. Menahem, of course, recognizes 
the distinction between the root^-letters and the radieales. The serviles can be root- 
letters as well as radieales, and the only advantage which the latter possess over 
the former is that they are used exclusively as root-letters (nDN'7Q DH*? VH 
niD''? ^D*?!?) whereas the serviles may serve either "nD'"? or mjj''? . Now, as 
a means of distinguishing in any given case whether a servile letter forms part of 
the root or not, Menahem sets up the fundamental principle that no portion of 
the root of a word can ever disappear in the course of inflection. Hence all that 
is required to detect the root of any word is to pick out those letters which 
are constant through all the changes incident to declension, conjugation, 
the attachment of prefixes and suffixes, and the like, while any letter which, 
though it be only in a single form of the verb, falls away, is thereby at once 
shown to be non-essential to the root of the word. The consequences of such a 
radical principle will occurto every one. The three classes of verbs ^"Q , |"_J^, n"'^ 
the ^"^ fall away entirely. A Hebrew root may consequently consist of three, 
two or even one letter, and the same root may embrace an endless variety of 
forms and cover the most incongruous significations. The testimony must be 
awarded to Menahem of being consistent in carrying out this principle. Thus, since 
the 1 of J7n* falls away in the infinitive flj^l , the ♦ cannot be a root-letter in 
this case and the root therefore consists simply of ^T . For a similar reason the 
root of D1D*> since the T falls away in QH , is DH ; of ,'7'7J , the root is "7^ . The 
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root of n^f J consists of three letters, because the J never falls away, but the root 
of '75J according to Menabem is "73 > for the J does not appear in such forms as 
'7'J3». But the root of "7*75 is likewise "^fl and the same root also underlies 
n'^fl and of course also '^)Q . Upon turning to this root in the Mahberet we act- 
ually find no less than four distinct stems united under one head. So under 7J^ 
we have HJ^ , p^ , pJ7 > P^ ; under Q^ there are confused together DQ^ , 
0*J/ and HQJ^ ; and many more might be cited. As already stated, the occur- 
rence of a single form in which, for any reason, an {< is dropped, is sufficient to 
exclude the possibility of regarding the }{ as one of the root-letters. While, 



1 Donash Ibn Latrat, the sutjeot of our next sketch, has the following combinations t^JIT 
31DD riDS ^)hT\ " Donash the Levite," "truth like goodness," and T"J? TujJD V"p J'TI the sense 
of which — if indeed any was intended — is very obscure. Such nanemonic combinations were 
quite the fashion among the writers of this period, each author generally forming his own. 

2 The distinction between stem and root is unknown to the grammarians of the middle ages; 
the only word they have is tylt?. 
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therefore, in the case of "IQK , "IflN , TIN , and many others, the J< belongs to 
the root for the reason that in none of the derived forms does it fall away, the 
root of 133}{ri*1 (Isa. ix. 17) is *13 because in D*D13J (Exod. xiv. 3)— where 
the J is not radical, since it does not appear in the former word — the X h3,s 
dropped out. Menahem, however, draws a distinction between the pure loss of 
an J< in the course of inflection and such instances where the J< is merely elided. 
Thus he regards pfQ (Prov. xvii. 4), '^n* (Isa. xiii. 20), HS^IQ (Lev. xxvi. 
16)) inGlfll (1 Sam.xxv. 24)ascontractedforms. But in all such cases the J^ must 
be counted with the root, because the loss is only an apparent, and not a real one, 
accidental, and not incidental. The root, therefore, of ?»fQ is ?f}< , and so of the 
other examples '^HN > 31N > while that of inStfll is f|K ^id not Q alone, as 
one might suppose, from the fact that the }{ of ♦n^S}^ does not appear in the 

■ T 

form. With regard to the H of llSN i there can, of course, be no doubt, since 

T T 

it regularly falls away in such forms as )^ii'> , IQKri ^^^ the like. The same 
distinction applies where the J< is contracted in the middle of the word, e. g., 
njif (4, 8. 8) the root of which is, notwithstanding the disappearance of the {< , 
?KV • The 1 and ' , finally, follow the analogy of the J< . So Menahem enumer- 
ates D'OK (Job. XXIX. 25) not under QH but assigns it to a root Q'J^ .i If, 
however, an Ji{ , occupying, according to our ideas, the third place in a triliteral 
stem, disappears, the loss is regarded by Menaljem in every case as a real one, 
and hence the X is by that fact debarred from being included in the root. The 
form KifD'» accordingly, is referred to a root Yt2 1 because in TlifO (Num. xi. 
23) the }^ is wanting, and for a similar reason the root of }<7QJl — since we have 
a form, 'il'^O (Job xxxii. 18)— is '7Q . Here the distinction between accidental 

• ■• T 

and incidental disappearance of a letter is entirely lost sight of, and even the cir- 
cumstance that the forms TlNlfQ ^iid *r)N'7D ^re met with, the former indeed 
very frequently, did not apparently rouse Menahem to a recognition of the arbitrari- 
ness of a method which entailed, as a consequence, the removal of by far the 
greater number of stems f^"'^ from the language. Indeed an actual count gives 
only eighteen such stems in the whole Mahberet. But Menahem does not even 
shrink from drawing the last conclusion to which his theories perforce led him 
— a conclusion which already to the following generation appeared in so prepos- 
terous a light, namely, that the stem (or root) of a word might consist of one single 
letter. By a strict application of the principle laid down in his preface, he is 
led through a comparison of the forms ^llX ITirini nllln"? ^^^ 111)1 to fix 
upon the letter "^ as the root. What else can the root be, since "| is the only 
letter which these forms have in common. By a similar process f is made to flg- 



1 It may be noted in this connection that the few stems— in all about twenty-live— with 
Wfiw or Yodh as second radical which Menahem admits are all such where these letters 'hjf nS 

rripp nj?S "do not in any given case fall away" (except by way of contraction) as 3n S'S 

]'3 Vx . 
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ure as the root of pltr? (Lev. xiv. 27); H-fQ {Num. xix. 21); f»T (Lev. viii. 11); 
the t3 for nlDn"? f^am. in. 35) ?!t3p flK HDJ (Exod. vni. 12), and so on 
through eighteen of the twenty-two letters of the Hebrew alphabet.i In the 
ease of some letters it even happens that several distinct stems are thrown 
together under one head. The above-referred-to "l , besides doing service for what 
according to our ideas is a stem Hin i ^Iso embraces T^J and Tn ; the 3 ior 
f)3 (daughter) and ;33yr) {Jud. v. 25); the V for ^^If^ and |^»\f ; and more the 
like. 

The arrangement of the dictionary proper is a very simple one. Each root 
is discussed in sub-divisions — mahalakot — according to the various significations 
met with in the forms derived from the root. So the very first root 3N has six 
maljalakot as follows : (a) father, (b) desire, (c) fresh fruit, (d) bags,^ (e) sorcerer, (f ) 
sorrow— -a motley array, but if we bear in mind Menaljem's principle whereby 
^H includes H^K > yiH ^°d y^H > perfectly intelligible. The confusion 
brought about by Menahem's unfortunate principle, though sufllciently great, is 
not as great as we might be led to expect, and this for the reason that very fre- 
quently the various significations assigned to a root, correspond to distinct stems. 
Thus in the above-cited example, all the forms of H^N " desire " are covered by 
the second division, those of y\H by the fourth and fifth division. On the other 
hand, in the case of the first division, 3{«{ "father" and y^H which Menaljem 

T • T 

renders as "first, beginning," two different stems are confused together. 
Again, under the root '^Q which has six divisions, the stems 'j'^Q tilQ '7^1 '7')Si i 
owing to the distinct signification of each, are very easily kept apart, and found to 
correspond to the first, second, fourth and sixth division respectively, while the 
third division gives a second meaning of 'jQ^ " giant " and the fifth a derivative 
of 'j'yQ viz.: rfVQD " prayer." At first sight one might be led to suppose from 

T ■ ; 

the neatness of such an arrangement that Menajiem was well aware of the fact that 
he was grouping together stems totally distinct from one another, and that when 
he speaks of biliteral aud uniliteral roots, it is merely for the sake of greater con- 
venience that he admits their existence, but upon closer examination of the Mah- 
beret, it becomes very clear that Menahem, sharing herein the views generally held 
at that period, not only knows of no distinction, as already intimated, between stem 
and root, but that for him the second 'y of '7*75 . the J of "^QJ , the H of tl^t^ 
and the ^ 'j')Q were as unessential to the soul of the word as the f2 of Tf?Qt2 
or the "^ in I'^fiJ , serving, in fact, a similar purpose as the latter— ^T^^'^ and 

, : T ■■ T : 

not "IID V — affixed and not root-letters. 

If, however, we leave the field of theory and turn to the practical interpreta- 
tion of the many words, phrases and sentences quoted by Menajiem in his diction- 



1 A list of the uniliteral roots is given on pp. 40-41 of Filipowski'8 edition. 
2 Menahem's Interpretation D'B'in ni'3XD (Job. xxxii. 19). 
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aary, we shall find a great deal to admire and much that may still be of service in 
these days of advanced scholarship. His knowledge of Hebrew is as exact as it is 
comprehensive ; he seems to have the entire Old Testament at his finger's ends, 
as evidenced by the copious examples he puts forth. His explanations are fre- 
quently ingenious without overstepping the bounds of sober conjecture ; he has a 
keen perception for the niceties of Hebrew diction, which betrays itself in the 
minute discussions into which he at times enters, as well as in the briefer remarks 
profusely scattered throughout the work. He has above all that/eeKngr for lan- 
guage, equivalent almost to a linguistic instinct, which is as essential to the phi- 
lologist as a good ear to a musician. A few quotations from the dictionary, in 
further illustration of his methods and his characteristics, may fittingly conclude 
this sketch. 

'^N'lN • After giving it as his opinion that dVNIN (Isa. xxxiii. 7), "^KHK 
(Isa. XXIX. 1, 2) and '^JSt'inni (Ezek. xliii. 15) are one and the same word, he 
continues as follows : 

"Ari'el is the name of the altar; and the sense of nVIH Ipj^lf D'T'N'IK (Isa. 
XXXIII. 7) is that, at the destruction of the altar called Ari'el, they cry and they 
weep for it ; they bewail their sanctuary, they lament their Ari'el, they mourn for 
their altar. The objection which might be raised against this interpretation, that 
the verbs Ip^^f and ^^^ cannot take a direct object, but require the intervention 
of the preposition ^^ , is groundless ; for Gen. xxxvii. 35, we have i/^j^ ^2*1 
VDN , and similarly ntTD-riN '^N'lt?'! '^3 IS^'I (Deut. xxxiy. 8), -flK 135^ 
J'iriN (Num. XX. 29) ; and the further objection that these verbs require at least 
an ^ii before their object also falls away in view of such passages as "tflO'? 
nnisS'?') tri^ (Gen. xxm. 2), and ^TjIpJ/rV (Neh. ix. 28). 

" Some scholars, however, are of the opinion that D'^'NIK is a contraction for 
Q'^-f7{<n}< ('I appeared unto them'). Now I am well aware that there are 

T V T ■' 

quite a number of such instances of two words being contracted into one to be 
met with in Hebrew; as ^JflJlJ (Isa-- ^"^* ^9) which stands for ^^ flJlJ (' thou 

■ T - : • T - T 

hast given to me '), ♦J{j{if» (Jer. x. 20) for ♦IQp 1}<^» ; "Xltl^ (Job xy. 17) for 
^'? niflN ('I will relate to you') ; ^^IpJ^f^l (Neh. ix. 28) for ^"7 p^^>^_ ; ^^y j^i^i 
1151 (Gen. XXXVII. 4) for t> IT] ; D'7ty'3 (1 Kgs- xix. 21) for Qtlb '71^3 ; 
IJn'JK (Job ^^^^- 37) for t> "t^JN ; r[jrt (Ps. mh. 6) for Tf? nifl (' encamping 
against thee') ; ♦J1J<3* (Ps- cxix. 77) for ♦'pj<t 71N13* > ^d many more the like. 
But D'7K"1K is certainly not of their number ; for apart from the fact that in this 
case we would naturally expect a vocalization like Q'7X"1X)^ ^^ examination of 



1 p^I and pJVS being synonyms. 

t The passive of HKT , and not D^ljflK , which can, at the most, be an abbreviation of nSIK 
d'j , the active of the verb. 
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the other passages where the passive of this verb is used with reference to the 
'appearance' of the Eternal (Exod. iii. 2; Lev. ix. 23; Mai. in. 2), proves that 
a construction like this is inadmissible." Menahem then enters upon a refutation 
of a third opinion, according to which '^Jt'lX is itself compounded of two words 
and compared with HQ^'^S (Job xxvi. 7), which some explain as though com- 
posed of i''}^ and no " without anything ; " nV^'lPh (Cant. iv. 4) equal to "^fl 
and nVfl "mound of edges "(V); and IlK")"! (Isa. Lxvi. 24), decomposed simi- 
larly into "11 and 1)^ "habitation of sorrow." Menahem regards such expla- 
nations as a mere idle play on words, and denies absolutely the possibility of 
compounding words in this way in Hebrew. By a reference to Dl'?!?'? (Exod. 
xxxir. 9) he shows that nO*"?!! is a single word from a stem Ch^ , and HNIT is 
also one word, synonymous with JllKt^Q " ruins," while riVfl'?n is a contrac- 
tion from nVfl'^ND 1 as IJQ'^O (Job xxxv. 11) from IJfi'^i^P ' going back to a 
stem C]^ii , and here used in the sense of "instruction" or "guidance." The 
tower of David to which the poet compares the neck of his beloved, was, it is 
natural to suppose, very high, so that it could be seen afar off and serve as a guide 
for travelers and wayfarers. Hence it is appropriately described as ril^S'^n'? "|J!3 

■ ; - : T 

"built for teaching," i. e., for directing " the dwellers of the land, the villagers 
and the wanderers." 

Consistent with himself, Menahem, rejecting the Talmudical explanation of 
the puzzling T|"lDi< (Gen. xli. 43), which makes the word a compound of ^X ^nd 
"i") " merciful father," takes it as an imperative form of "l")^ in the sense of 
" bend the knee." With " abarakku," in Assyrian, the attempt to trace the word 
to Egyptian origin, as is still done in the eighth edition of Gesenius, must of 
course be abandoned ; and it may yet be that scholars, especially those who, like 
Delitzsch, declare " abarakku " to be a good Semitic word, will go back to the ex- 
planation given by Menahem and, following him, by other writers of this and suc- 
ceeding periods. 

Incidental to a discussion of the above-referred-to ^p3* D*£J'^t^ Hl^ND 
(Job XXXII. 19), Menahem calls attention to the parallelismiis membrorum peculiar 
to Hebrew poetry and its value in interpreting words that might otherwise be ob- 
scure. " The half of the verse," he says, "explains the other half, since the latter 
but repeats the sense of the former." He quotes the following as examples : Deut. 
XXXII. 2 ; Job XXXIX. 15 ; Cant. iv. 12 ; Isa. viii. 13 ; xxvi. 6 ; xxviii. 23 ; 
XXXI. 5; xxxiii. 21; xliii. 16; Hos. viii. 13; Hab. i. 15. By application of 
the same principle he concludes that ^i3^{ in the above passage must mean 
" bags of wine." 

Three timesi Menahem quotes opinions of Jehuda Ibn Koreish only to 
refute them. Of these, the most interesting is the one in reference to the phrase 
ni3t?'? '7'2V fll'v'NI ^555 *JN5 (Jer. XI. 19). Menaljem renders it " and I am 
I n3K , [D^X and ^jSs . 
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like a great lamb brought to the slaughter." " But," he continues, " Jehuda ben 
Koreish explains fll'7K K'llD ^^ though it were ft^'^J^I JJ'lJD and translates ' like 
a lamb and ox.' This necessitates the addition of a 1 before the second word, 
and since it is identical, according to Koreish's opinion, with ^j'fl'^K "IJJJ' 
(Deut. VII. 13), we would also have to insert a 1 in the latter word between the 'j 
and the Q . Kow we have no right whatever to do this, and must content our- 
selves with explaining words as they stand. Nor can it be claimed that the ") is 
here omitted, as is the case in np"l31 mC?3 D"TN (Exod.xxvm. 17), DWl 
min*') ^i7 11 j//2ti' (Exod. I. 2), and the like ; for in all these instances— Mena- 
bem quotes also Exod. xxvii. 19 ; xxxix. 13 ; Deut. xxvii. 19— there is always 
one 1 at the end of the series, and, besides, even this is only permissible where 
there are at least three objects in juxtaposition, but never where there are only 
two. Hence the only possible translation of f|'l'7}< tJ'^lD is "great lamb." 
"When treating of Menahem's great opponent, Donash ben Labrat,* we shall have 
occasion to refer to the reply which the latter makes in defense of Koreish. 

1 In the next number of Hebkaica. 
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